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THANK CHEMICAL RESEARCH... 


for the widened use of alloys! 


Metals and alloys are in the headlines. No longer are they standardized commodities. For specialty 
steel makers have been called upon to develop metals with specific properties to do specific jobs. 


As a result we have today alloys that are lighter, stronger, and with many qualities long hoped 
for but never previously achieved. These new alloys are being used to help shorten the war. And 
tomorrow they will render a much enlarged service in peace-time pursuits. 


Purity defined — not to 


“maximum limits” — 
but to the decimal by ac- 
tual lot analysis. That’s 
the story of the Baker's 
Analyzed label! 





The widened use of alloys—the result of many newly discovered prop- 
erties—is a tribute to chemical research. Thank the chemist also for 
his control methods to assure exacting uniformity of quality. 


Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids are tools used by the 
chemist both for product research of alloys and for their quality 
control. These laboratory reagents are the choice of the nation’s finest 
chemists and are stocked by the leading laboratory supply houses 
of the country. 


Here’s the reason. They are dependable. They bear the actual analysis 
on the label, which enables the chemist to save time and obtain accurate 
results. So on your next order specify Baker's Analyzed when you 
send your order to your favorite laboratory supply house. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


“Baker’s Analyzed” 
C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 








BAKER’S ANALYZED C. P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Cl ristmas Greet in Gs 


Dot uo Yileasure tempt thee, no Profit 
allure thee, no Ambition corrupt ther, 
no Example sway ther, no Persuasion 
mour thee, to do anything which thou 
kumuest to be Evil; So shalt thou almays 
live jollily: for a good Conscience is a 


continual Christmas. Adieu. 


Benjamin rankben 
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SARGENT - THERMOREGULATORS 


GLASS Caruiary 


GROUND 201m 





MERCURIAL TYPE, WIDE RANGE, 
SENSITIVITY, 0.01° 


Developed for general application to thermo- 
stat baths, and characterized by ease of filling 
or cleaning, wide adjustment range, small size, 
permanent durability and complete insulation 
of electrical system. This regulator is adjustable 
to use at any temperature between the freezing 
point and the appreciable vaporization point of 
mercury. 

The instrument consists of a Pyrex glass mer- 
cury reservoir and a capillary tube assembly, the 
two parts being assembled by a ground joint in 
the throat of the mercury reservoir. 

The capillary tube carries insulating and 
mounting equipment for electric connection and 
fine adjustment for needle height to allow close 
setting to the limit of sensitivity of the regu- 
lator. 

This thermoregulator should be used with a 
relay system such as No. 81935 Sargent Zero 
Current Relay, described in Sargent Catalog No. 
50, limiting the current passed through the 
regulator to a few microamperes. 


$-81835 THERMOREGULATOR—Mercurial, 
Wide Range, 0.01°, Sargent. 
Total length, approximately 250 mm; diameter 
of reservoir, 15 mm; volume of mercury re- 
quired, approximately 15 ml; sensi- 
tivity, 0.01°C, Without mercury... $1 5.00 


BIMETALLIC TYPE, WIDE RANGE, 
SENSITIVITY, 0.5° 


A rugged type regulator having a sensitivity 
of at least 0.5°C and with a range of adjustment 
from 0° to 250°C. The design is radically sym- 
metric permitting insertion of the bimetallic 
helix through round holes of 1 inch diameter. 
The helix and regulator case are insulated from 
the electric circuit. This feature prevents cor- 
rosion by electrolytic action. A fine adjusting 
screw extends from one side of the case. Lead 
wires are connected inside the case, eliminating 
open binding posts and so conforming with in- 
surance safety requirements. 


This unit may be employed without relay to 
carry intermittent power loads directly across its 
own contacts to values not exceeding 3 amperes. 
Larger power loads should be controlled through 
the use of a relay such as No. S-81855 de- 
scribed in Sargent Catalog No. 50. 


$-81825 THERMOREGULATOR—Bimetallic, 
Wide Range, 0.5°, Sargent. 


Total length, 12 inches; 
tion, 10 inches; di 
FO BT carececscncsseseesensvsenseenesseseusqnennesuntent 


length of narrow sec- 


E. H. SARGENT & CO., 155-165 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Michigan Division: 1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY SUPPLIES 





Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always ~ 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines — 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
in catalysis was begun 


The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum research did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 





Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill, U.S.A. 


Care for Your Cor for Your Country 


vOP Petroleum Process Pioneers 
, For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 








ADAPT THE HEATING AREA 
TO YOUR NEED 

















PLATT 
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ea 


PUT THEM TOGETHER 


for greater heating area-- 
control the heat of each 
unit separately 


The top plates overhang, permitting several hot 
plates to be butted together, side by side or end 
to end. Thus a large hot plate area may be 
formed without the necessity of having a single 
large unit, which wastes current when only a 
small area is required. 


Catalog Dimensions Price 
No. Top of Plate Watts Each 
5633/1 232" x42” 600* $30.00 
5633 /3 23¥2"%42” 1000 32.50 
5633 /5 13” x9” 1000 35.00 


*110 or 220 volts. **Complete with Rod Holders. 





Sturdily built for rigorous, lasting 
service. 


Uniform heating through proper place- 
ment of heating units. 


Heavy Armco housing, packed with 2 
inches of asbestos underneath the ele- 
ments, prevents loss of heat. 
Oxidation-resisting nickel-chrome ele- 
ments are imbedded in refractory ce- 
ment sheathed in rust-resisting iron. 
Terminals of Monel metal to with- 
stand rust, corrosion and high tem- 
peratures. 


Special feet prevent marring table tops. 


3-heat switch permits operating ad- 
joining areas at different temperatures. 


Individual heating units replaceable at 
moderate cost. 











Just Off the Press! 


CATALOG No. 44, PART ONE 


Write Today for Your Copy 








SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A. H. T. CO. SPECIFICATION 


GAST PORTABLE ROTARY PUMP 


FOR BOTH VACUUM AND PRESSURE 





1033-G. 


GAST PORTABLE ROTARY AIR BLAST AND SUCTION APPARATUS, 
A.H.T. Co. Specification. A quiet, air cooled, motor driven unit, complete with 
vacuum and pressure gauges, and thermal overload circuit breaker; suitable for 
continuous operation at pressures not exceeding 20 Ibs. or for intermittent use 
up to 30 Ibs. 

Consisting of pump with four-vane rotor which is integral with the shaft of 
a 1/6 h.p. motor. Rotor revolves in a precision machined housing. With air filters 
and oil trap directly behind inlet and outlet. Vacuum gauge reads 0 to 30 inches 
of mercury, and pressure gauge 0 to 50 Ibs. With safety valve adjusted at 306 
Ibs., and bleeder petcocks for regulating pressure and vacuum as desired. 

The combined filter, muffle and trap on pressure side is enclosed in cast iron; 
cartridge can be removed for cleaning or replacement. The combined oiling and 
air filtering device on vacuum side is enclosed in glass for convenient observation 
of oil level. 

Specifications: speed 1725 r.p.m.; maximum pressure 20 to 30 Ibs. per sq. in.; 
free air approx. 1.3 cu. ft. per minute; operates four small blast lamps; maximum 
vacuum 27 inches of mercury; power consumption 250 watts; net weight 32 Ibs. 
1033-G. Gast Portable Rotary Air Blast and Suction Apparatus, A.H.T. Co. Speci- 

fication, as above described, complete with pressure and vacuum gauges, 

thermal overload circuit breaker, filters, carrying handle and 10 ft. cord with 

snap switch and plug. For 110 volts, 60 cycles, a.c.............. -. 33.50 

NOTE—Available with motor for voltage and current specifications 
other than above at slightly higher prices. 
More detailed information sent upon request 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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—CENCO-SHEARD : 


““Spectrophotelometer’’ 











A typical assembly of the “‘Spectro- "j a 
photelometer”” and accessories for f an 
work in the visible wave length. val) 






Features of Excellence 7 sts at =~ 






@ EASE OF OPERATION The Cenco-Sheard "Spectrophotelometer” is 


excellent for accurate and economical spec 















@ ACCURACY AND REPRODUCIBILITY 
OF MEASUREMENTS 





mission measurements in resear *h 


More than a hundred 





@ FACILITY FOR CHECKING CALI- instruments are | j jail juca 
BRATION tional and industrial laboratories For work 
© RAPIDITY IN MAKING READINGS Se ere ae ee ee ejparae. 
@ NEGLIGIBLE STRAY LIGHT EFFECT light source and all ne 
may be purchased for $572.90. The 5 
@ ADAPTABILITY FOR VARIOUS =< 
SIZES AND KINDS OF ABSORPTION otto 
CELLS = 





unit, covering the same range 


> with accessories, sells for $577.90. 


@ NOMINAL BAND WIDTHS FROM 14 inch test tubes. Write for other detailed 
24% TO 20 mu. information. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


ADALOA 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS GNO LABORATORY APPARATUS 
NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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\JAYBE it’s natural to rest a bit on today’s sales laurels. 
A Pleasant dreams! 


But when the awakening comes, competition may be pound- 
ing around the sales curve way out in front. That is, unless 
you're planning a product surprise or two today—for 
tomorrow. 





If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities of product im- 
provement available through the use of Nimco Brand 
Lanolin, Degras and other grades of wool fat, this is the time 
to begin your experiments. 


The facilities and the know-how that 
have made Malmstrom America’s 
largest Supplier of Lanolin and De- 
yras are available to you, together with 
samples, should you prefer to conduct 
your own tests. 


N. 1. MALMSTROM: CO. 


America's { LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base * Technical 


Largest 
Suppliers of DEGRAS «= Nevtral and Common * Wool Greases 


147 LOMBARDY STREET *© BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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These are photographs of our new analytical and control 
laboratories where “we read water.” Scores of water samples 
received daily are given careful and complete analyses under 
the most modern methods of determinations by graduate chem- 
ists. Our application of Chrom Glucosates to scale and corro- 
sion control in cooling systems, boiler and water systems has 
brought such a response that it has necessitated these larger 
analytical laboratory facilities. Take advantage of these com- 
pletely equipped laboratories and our highly trained staff to 
find the answer to your problems in scale, corrosion and algae 
Write today for our booklets or let a Haering Field Engineer 
call and study your problems without obligation. 
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Where amples are re 
ceived, as i num 
bers and recorded 
East bank of laboratory 
walls at analytical and 
control laboratory 
One pply 
lepart t wing a 
portion of e stock 

c micals req 





H-O-H Test Kits 


are assemi | } sent 








D.W. HAERING & CO. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Fisher's New Plant at St. Louis 


— 





AMERICAS LABORATORIES 


IN WA aed a 
" Complete Stocks — Sales and Technical Service. i 


Fisher Scientific Company has established in the City of 
St. Louis, Mo., a large and comprehensive distribution stock of 
laboratory apparatus and reagent chemicals. This new plant 
has a competent staff to render sales and technical service. 


Laboratories can now obtain their supplies directly 
from any of these four conveniently-located stocks: 


EIMER ano AMEND FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. 


635 Greenwich Street 717 Forbes Street 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. 
2109 Locust Street 904 ts ese Street 
St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, P. Q. 
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TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


PATENT LICENSES 
IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 


26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Justice Thurman Arnold 


And the Patent System 
Kirk Brown 


Reprinted from THE Montcrair (N. J.) Times. 


(Editor's Note: This in an analysis 
of a decision and opinion which re- 
cently appointed 


Arnold has made in a patent case in 


Justice Thurman 
which he does not discuss the evidence 
and bases his decision upon conjecture. 
It promises to be a celebrated case. 
The it that Edison 


would been able to obtain 


author says of 
not have 
patents for his marvelous inventions if 
the laid by the 
Justice had prevailed at that time. 
(Author Kirk Brown has had wide 


experience in matters relating to pat- 


rule of law down 


in the rubber and chemical in- 
In the 


known for his series of articles pub- 


ents 
dustries. writing field he is 
lished in this paper, on the revision of 


the State Constitution.) 


7 


peals has rendered a decision with an 


USTICE THURMAN ARNOLD of 


the United States Court of Ap- 


opinion that, unless reversed by the 
Supreme Court, which is not prob- 
able, or made ineffective by new leg- 
islation, may close the doors of out 
great research laboratories, reverse the 
practice of the patent office deny the 


protection of the patent laws for in- 


numerable inventions and make im- 
possible the registration of the intel- 
lectual property of their inventors. 
“It is a good instance of the grad- 
ual breaking down of our system of 
government that goes on in every 
branch of Washington dominated by 
the political philosophy of the New 
Deal. As Justice Wilson has said, 
‘decisions of courts whetted and guid- 
ed and impelled by consideration of 
policy are terrible instruments of ar- 
bitrary power.’ An application for a 
patent contains claims minutely de- 
scribing the invention particularly 
with respect to what is new. If there 
are many claims more than one pat- 
ent may be granted on a single ap- 
plication if the patent office deems that 
the claims describe more than one in- 
To this 


ventor takes oath that he is the 


vention. document the in- 
in- 
ventor. 

“Louis M. Potts, in the employ of 
the Teletype Corporation which later 
became a subsidiary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
made an application for a patent on 
communication system 


an. electrical 


and that was the situation in his case 
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so the inventor asked for that addi- 
tional patent but the patent office said, 
‘No, that isn’t new; it is already de- 
scribed in other patents.’ That sort 
of thing is a very common occurrence 
in the patent office and usually settled 
without much trouble, but if an ap- 
peal is taken and the trial court up- 
holds the patent office decision and an 
appeal from that court to Justice Ar- 
nold’s Court of Appeals is taken, the 
preceding decision will be again up- 
held ‘unless actually inconsistent with 
the evidence’ and that again, was ex- 
actly the situation in this case. 

At this point a layman might ask, 
“Well, what about that evidence on 
which this case hinges?’ But he could 
search the printed opinion of the Jus- 
tice from end to end and find not one 
word about it, though the Justice says 
that ‘is the only question before us.’ 
He lays the ground for a refusal of a 
patent for other reasons for which he 
goes outside the record to find the ma- 
terials. He charges that the invention 
was produced by the co-operation of 
others within the research organiza- 
tion of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and that there is an 
‘absence of evidence of individual 
achievement’ in which he ignores the 
oath of the inventor that it was his 
achievement and concludes that that 
imparts a ‘character’ to the invention 
that puts it beyond the pale of the pat- 
ent laws. 

“He assumes that this is the case, 
presents no facts to bear it out, pres- 


wr 
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ents his own mental process by which 
he ‘reconstructs’ the conditions under 
which the inventor worked and from 
this picture of his imagination he 
draws an inference and says that 
‘that inference supports the finding 
of the court below that there is no 


invention in this case.” So here we 
have a court decision based on an in- 
ference deduced from an assump‘ion. 
That must be a record of some kind. 

“To bolster this the Justice cites the 
accomplishments of the American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Co. in the field 
of research, referring to its employes 
as captive inventors, for no apparent 
reason stressing its expenditures as 
‘probably more than the total of any 
university in the United States’ and 
again draws on his imagination to de- 
scribe its processes from which he de- 
duces his own definition of what are 


not inventions. 


“These dicta are as follows: ‘We 
have held that a step forward which, 
considered in with the 
highly developed condition of the art, 
might reasonably be expected from the 


connection 


research of highly trained specialists is 
not invention. Neither the result of 


great industry in experimental re- 
search nor the successful product of 
a gradual process of experimentation 
over a period is invention. Routineer- 
ing, even by the most highly trained 
specialists, step by step improvements, 
the carrying forward of a new and 
more extended application of the art, 


are not invention. There is no inven- 


tN 


JUSTICE 
tion without inventive genius. The 
objective advance does not identify or 
evaluate the individual achievement. 
The character of the article or process, 
its novelty and its advance over the 
prior art are merely evidentiary.’ 

“Who is to be the judge of what 
Aft- 


it 


‘might reasonably be expected ?’ 


er somebody has done it how easy 


would be for a judge to say, ‘Why, 
anybody could foresee that result.’ 
Howe put the eve of the needle in the 
sharp end and made the sewing ma- 


Robert 


re y] lers 


chine possible. Louis and 


Fourdrinier put the sieve on 
and the paper making machine fol- 
lowed. Not inventions by the Arnold 
test. At Menlo Park his organization 
under Edison’s direction tried 600 ex- 
periments to find the right filament 
for the incandescent light; this accord- 
ing to Arnold was only ‘step-by-step’ 
and therefore no invention, and if his 
organization had been in some one’s 
else pay Edison’s work would have ac- 
quired a ‘character’ that made patents 
to Madam Curie’s 


radium was only 


forbidden him. 
work in isolating 
routine. 

“What the Justice calls ‘routineer- 
ing’ is a process employed more or 
less by all inventors but if he thinks 
the procedure of the great research or- 
ganizations is routine and nothing else 
he seems to have so completely failed 
to understand their management as to 
disqualify him from passing upon the 
In 


‘character’ of their product. no 


other form of human activity is there 
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such play of individuality; the whole 
plan of research is built on it. These 
laboratories put at the service of in- 
ventors vast apparatus that they could 
not otherwise command and without 
which the individual would be help- 
less to produce the great inventions of 
the future, 
closed if the Arnolds have their way. 


but their doors will be 
One wonders what deep study of the 
or g ns of inventions can have led to 
the oracular statement that there can 
invention without inventive 


be no 


genius. Discoveries are patentable as 
ire inventions; do they require inven- 
tive genius ? One cannot help admiring 
this masterful generalization of a vast 
field of millions of particulars with 
one sweep of the fountain pen. 

this monstrous decision 


He 


into the discard the age-old principles 


is 


“Such 
reached by guess-work. throws 
of the patent system and substitutes 
his own dictum of ‘character,’ what- 
ever that means. Here are four new 
principles laid down for the guidance 
of the patent office in granting or re- 
fusing to grant patents. (1) Guessing 
as a means of determining evidence; 
(2) the method of producing an in- 
vention rather than its novelty to be 
a determining factor (the National 
Patent Planning Commission recom- 
mends the enactment of a declaration 
exactly the contrary) ; (3) the recog- 
of of 
principle by which an invention be- 
comes (4) denial 
of property rights to an inventor be- 


nition a sort self-destructive 


no invention and 
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cause he intends to assign his property 
to a particular corporation. 

“If anyone of the 651,711 stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company were to in- 


vent something so trivial that it would 





never be put to use—and there are 
ot 
could obtain a patent without the least 
the but let 


them all act jointly and produce an 


thousands such inventions—he 


objection from courts, 


invention that bursts into the silent 
sea of undiscovered things and- opens 
up a whole new world of intellectual 
effort; let them produce an invention 
that is priceless in its benefits to hu- 
manity, and they, if Justice Arnold 
has his way, will be denied the shield 
of the law in the possession of their 
the be be- 


littled as a mere step-by-step develop- 


property, invention will 
ment, it will have acquired a ‘char- 
acter’ that will make it an outcast and 
a learned judge will hide his ignorance 
behind a conjecture that there was no 
the 
the 


individual achievement among 


7,000 researchers employed by 
651,711 stockholders.” 

The purpose of the patent laws, in 
the language of the Constitution, is 
“to promote the progress of science 
ind the useful arts.” Nothing is said 
about rewarding inventors, as the Jus- 
tice repeatedly asserts, nor are patents 


A 


granted for a consideration, paid by 


in any way rewards. patent is 


the inventor, and of greater value than 
the patent itself and that is the full 
public disclosure of the invention in 
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order that it may be consecrated to 
public use when the patent expires in 
seventeen years. The inventor’s knowl- 
edge of his invention is his intellectual 
property and he surrenders this to the 
government for the security of an ex- 
clusive right for a brief term of years. 
In this transaction the inventor gives 
What, indeed, 


was the gain of Edison in the first 


more than he receives. 


years of the incandescent light com- 
pared with the benefits to the entire 
world forever after? 

Before the patent system was evolv- 
ed, inventions and discoveries were not 
disclosed, so much so that trades, in- 
dustries and occupations were called 
mysteries. Throughout that whole era 
the only inventions that became pub- 
lic property were those which it was 
not possible to hide. All the secret 
labors of the innumerable Edisons of 
those dark ages were lost, refound and 


lost again and again. The “dark ages 
and the “lost arts” were not empty 
phrases; when they became recognized 
as the fruits of the lack of security for 
intellectual property there arose the 
system of granting letters patent. 
The very name of this government 
writ gives point to the nature of this 
transaction; it is called a patent be- 
cause it is open for every one to see 
which is the old meaning of the word. 
As confidence grew in the system, the 
number of patents granted gradually 
increased until at present they are 
issued from our patent office at the 


rate of 550 weekly and the total num- 
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ber to date is 2,357,000 since the pres- 
ent numbering system was installed. 
The value to humanity of the system 
is reflected by the number of these 
patents that have expired which is 
1,641,750 and this number is increas- 
ing at the weekly rate of over 800. 
Similar expirations have occurred 
and are occurring in all other coun- 
tries employing the patent system so 
that all the inventions and discoveries 
of this vast catalogue have become 
public property the world over. 
Among these expired patents that have 
become the heritage of humanity, are 
to be found nearly all of the great 
basic inventions and discoveries of our 
times but greater than these has been 
the intellectual creative development 
of man far surpassing his known ac- 
cemplistments in the entire previous 


hi-t 
1 YT 


of civilization, for that is the 
chef product of the system, the “prog- 
ress of science” in the words of the 


Constitution, the sum of universal 
know ledge. 

The patent system is the greatest 
of the accumulation of human 


had it 


ccuse 
knowledge of material things; 


been in use sooner civilization would 


have advanced that much earlier. Hu- 
man nature did not change. It was 
straining at its bonds when Archi- 


medes lived, when the builders of the 
pyramids lived, when the inventor of 
the wheel came out of his cave. 

A research organization sometimes 
uses its facilities for the discovery or 


development of a definite invention to 


meet a known want but~ frequently 
engages in pure science, that is, the 
discovery of knowledge that may have 
no immediate application and with no 


Much of this 


work is described in scientific publica- 


expectation of profit. 


tions as a contribution to the common 
fund. It was in this manner that the 
direct application of serums in the 
spinal sac was recorded twenty-five 
years before its first use was made in 
checking the death rate from infantile 
paralysis. The anti-typhus insecticide 
remained for 


unrecognized seventy 


years. This is far removed from the 
picture drawn by the imagination of 
Justice Arnold from which he deduc- 
ed his inference. 

As the sum of human knowledge 
increases more and greater inventions 
“Discoveries are not 


will be made. 


terminals, they are fresh starting 
points from which we can climb to 
says Dr. Whitney, 
first director of the General Electric 


The 


bile of today is made possible by scores 


new knowledge” 


Research Laboratory. automo- 
of prior inventions that added up to 
the modern car, such as the internal 
combustion motor, the pneumatic tire 
the spark plug, the muffler, the elec- 
tric starter, the differential gear. 

In like manner there has occurred 
an accumulation of knowledge that 
has broadened the field of invention 
with each passing day, the gift of the 
inventors of the world because of the 
Who shall say what 


lies beyond these new horizons. 


patent system. 
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Research is concerned with great 
things requiring giant tools that need 
giant hands to use them. Its processes 
are beyond the possibility of individual 
effort. Its total peace-time expendi- 
ture in the United States is estimated 
at two hundred millions. 

If there shall be established in the 
law the principle that the discoveries 
and inventions made by our great re- 
search organizations shall not be deem- 
ed inventions and not patentable, or 
that patents granted to the individual 
employes of these organizations shall 
not be transferable to the organization 
then we can expect the end of modern 
research. 

We 


W orld. 


stand on the threshold of a 


new Armed with the tools of 


industry and the marshalled knowl- 


edge of the ages the genius of the 


® 


The Board of Higher Education of 
New York City plans construction of 
new buildings, two at City College, 
one at Brooklyn College, and one at 
Queens College, to cost a total of 
$6,543,500. Science buildings will be 
erected at City College and Queens 


College. 


® 


Sylvia Covet, A.A.1.C., formerly 
Universal Oil Products 
pany, is now with Hydrocarbon Re- 
115 New 


with Com- 


search, Inc., Broadway, 


York, N. Y. 
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people is knocking at the doors of nat- 
ure’s secrets. What will those doors 
unfold? We shall never know if the 
apostles of the dark ages shall prevail. 
If they shall be permitted to say to in- 
dustry, ‘““You shall retain no part in 
the benefits that you confer; you must 
contribute all you have without hope 
of sharing in the least.” 

If they are permitted to ignore the 
biblical injunction not to muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn, we can 
be sure, unchanging human nature be- 
ing what it is, that at best industry 
will revert to secrecy or at worst will 
And 


the class of intellectuals who do the 


discontinue its costly research. 
creative work will suffer a like fate. 
“Where there is no vision the people 


perish.” 


® 


California is 


The 


working on specifications and plans 


University of 


for a postwar building program to 
cost $27,500,000. 


Buildings include 
those for science subjects and labora- 


tories. 


Walter J. Baeza, F.A.I.C., presi- 
dent of Industrial Research Company, 
New York, spoke at the meeting of 
The Chemistry Teachers’ Club, of 
New York, held at City College, on 
the evening of November 17th. His 
Pow der 


subject “Progress in 


Metallurgy.” 


Was, 
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Alexander Silverman, F.A.LC. 


Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh 


FT"HE influence of war research on 


Post-war science training in- 


World Wats 


II research has numerous angles. Can 


volves many questions. 


we anticipate the answers to questions 
that arise? Disclaiming any influence 
of World War sl 
presented. They are: 
1. How 


Navy training programs influence 


fourteen points are 
and 


will the various Army 


post-war science training methods? 


~ 


2. How will the experiments of the 


United States Office of Education 
concerning vocational _ training 
and the Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training pro- 
gram be a factor? 

3. What effect will the training pro- 


grams which manufacturers have 


instituted in their own plants 


have? 
4. What influence will the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
Na- 
tional Defense Research Commit- 


ment with its divisions, the 


tee and the Committee on Medi- 


cal Research bear? 


" € rom Department 
( try, | rsit Pittst t Presented 
re the National Science T \ ation at 
I hc ntior 


J\ 


i.) 


Will the practical undertaking of 
the War Production Board and 
its Office of Production and Re- 
search Development and subdivi- 


sions be factors? 


Will the National Inventors 
Council of the U. S§. Department 
of Commerce leave unsolved 


problems for post-war solution? 
Will the 


programs 


accelerated research 
of 


laboratories help determine the 


industrial research 
program? 

Will the various science founda- 
tions that are war creations play 
a part? 

of 


the Association of American Col- 


How will the deliberations 
leges and of the American Coun- 
cil on Education function ? 

What will the studies of the Na- 
of Manufac- 


turers and its regional committee 


tional Association 
accomplish ? 

will the National Roster 
of Scientific Personnel and the 
Office of Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council serve? 


How 


Will post-war disclosures of sci- 


entific findings influence cur- 


ricula? 
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13. How 
the American Council of Science 


will the deliberations of 
Teachers and other science asso- 
ciations contribute? 

14. How will science teachers them- 


selves react? 


1. Army and Navy Training 
Programs 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the 
details of the Army and Navy train- 
ing programs with which many of you 
are acquainted. Using chemistry as 
an example, we might note that the 
first twelve-week term did not include 
any laboratory work in general chem- 
istry, and that for the second term, 
only four hours were scheduled, which 
included one hour of recitation or con- 
With the advent of the Re- 


serve Training Program, two hours 


ference. 


of laboratory have been added to the 


first term. In the Pre-medical pro- 
gram, Qualitative and Quantitative 
Analysis were scheduled simultaneous- 
ly, with six class hours and twelve lab- 
oratory hours assigned. Both of these 
courses departed strikingly from nor- 
mal college curricula. 

Will the time distribution for lec- 
tures, conferences, and _ laboratory 
practice change after the war? Will 
the Government under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights, which provides funds, furn- 
ish directives? Will the Veterans Bu- 
voice? Will the Army 
and Navy continue to specify what 
Will 


funds be furnished directly or through 


reau have a 
shall be taught? Government 


state education commissions ? Will the 
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state have a voice in determining pro- 
grams? 

Will educational institutions serve, 
or initiate their own policies? Will 
the beneficiary say whether he shall 
carry a government-directed program 
or enter regular civilian courses? Your 
frankly that 


questions are beyond him. It would 


speaker admits these 
seem desirable to continue training in 
the fundamentals and to provide ade- 
quate facilities and time for their prac- 
tical application. But whether courses 
will become more highly descriptive 
or more highly practical remains to 


be seen. 


2. United States Office 
of Education 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has provided funds for vocational 
training programs which have been 
controlled to an appreciable extent 
by the states. It has also provided 
funds for Engineering, Science and 
Managment Defense and War Train- 
The di- 


been 


ing programs, respectively. 


rection of these programs has 
vested in the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in various divisional heads in 
Washington, in state officers, in re- 
in college and 


gional coordinators, 


university directors, and in depart- 
mental supervisors. 

A proposal originated in a depart- 
ment and successively reached various 
officers in the reverse of the order just 
indicated. If the proposal was ap- 
proved by the institutional director 


and the regional coordinator, it was 
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submitted to Washington for appro- 
val. Various modifications were made, 
and specifications were introduced so 
that the institution could offer the 
course on the basis of the approved 
If the enroll- 


the 


preliminary proposal. 


ment was sufficient, course was 


given. It was either an_ inservice 
course for employees in industry, or 
available for individuals preparing to 
enter industry. 

It might be a closed course to serve 
a particular plant or group of man- 
ufacturers, or it might be open to all 
comers. In addition to the initiation 
of the course by an educational in- 


stitution, it could be initiated by a 


manufacturer or group of manufac- 
turers. This program has been a real 
influence in the rapid training of tech- 
nical personnel for industry. 
“Enrollments in federal, state, and 
local training programs’ authorized by 
Congress as a means of providing ci- 


vilian war production workers with 


necessary skills, have totaled more 
than 12,000,000 in less than four 
years Since 1940, 224 colleges 


and universities have participated in 
E.S.M.D.T. and E.S.M.W.T. to give 


approximately 34,000 short intensive 


course on the college level 

Training-within-industry, in a little 
more than three and a half years, 
through intensive, short courses for 


supervisors has reached more than 


800,000 supervisors with job instruc- 


*Chen | and Eng ering News 22, 809, May 
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tion, 125,000 with job-methods train- 
ing, and 235,000 through job rela- 
tions. More than 12,000 plants have 
been assisted with an intensive pro- 
gram of ‘up-grading’ plant supervisors 
in skill of instruction, skill of improv- 
ing skill of 


workers... 


methods, and leading 


With the increasing dearth of sci- 
entific personnel through the drafting 
of individuals under twenty-six years 
of age, a program like E.S.M.W.T. 
might be an asset not only to indus- 
try but also to colleges and univer- 
sities in the planning of post-war eve- 
ning programs. The courses mention- 
ed were often available for high school 
graduates who had not had college 
training. Would the continuation of 
such a plan result in post-war prac- 
tical training for high school gradu- 
ates in industry and discourage college 
work? 

3. Manufacturers’ Courses 

With keen competition and high 
wages, manufacturers, finding it dif- 
ficult to locate workers, introduced 
short courses for the training of high 
school graduates and even individuals 
with less education. In these courses, 
apprentices were trained specifically to 
meet the needs of the employer. 

They were paid during the train- 
ing period and were given attractive 
compensations after the training pe- 
riod. The continuation of this prac- 
tice would result in practical in-plant 
training and also lower the demand 
for college training. The president of 
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one of our great corporations’, in an 
article in one of our leading monthlies, 
has gone so far as to advocate the 
practical training, or “work with the 
hands” as he puts it. 


He 


from the ranks and states that if he 


was an individual who rose 
had to live his life over again and 
were twenty-one years of age he would 
' 


do exactly the same thing. He wants 


a young man to be a plumber or a 
carpenter or a machinist, and he de- 
cries the tendency of college and uni- 
versity graduates to sit at a desk and 
push a buzzer for someone else to do 
the work. 

Experiments in industry in the rap- 
id training of personnel to meet im- 
mediate needs constitute war research. 
They 
training. 


1. 


may be a factor in post-war 


Office of Scientific Research 
and Development 


ofhice 


Defense 


This with its divisions, the 


National 


and the Committee on 


Research Commit- 
Medical 


Research, has probably had the most 


tee 


profound influence of all investigating 
bodies in World War II. 


the needs of the Armed Forces, select- 


It has heard 


ed institutions, organizations, bureaus, 
and plants in which these needs could 
be met, and when facilities were en- 
tirely lacking, has created new units 
for the undertakings. It has transfer- 
red vast sums from government appro- 


priations to the investigators. 


S 


Kr dson 
Magazine 127, 


“If I Were 


Twenty-one.” 


Ww 


ican 20, 1939 
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One large educational institution’, 
whose industrial research program 
amounted to about $100,000 in 1940, 
conducted a program involving about 
$25,000,000 in 1944. Most of this 
money probably was spent on govern- 
ment projects under contracts from 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, the Army, the Navy, 
and the National Committee on Aero- 
The 


the researches without profit. 


nautics. institution conducted 


ranging from the 
mentioned 
amounts to 


throughout the land where O.S.R.D. 


Appropriations 


vast sum just to small 


were made institutions 


approved the personnel. In some in- 
stitutions, these government contracts 
resulted in large increases of person- 
nel which was transferred from other 
institutions. Some colleges and uni- 
versities were greatly enriched in their 
research staffs; others, sadly depleted. 
“In Washington last week 
four admirals, four scientists, three 
generals, a colonel, and . . . Charles 
E. Wilson, ot 
War Production Board” proposed 
of 


high command to prepare the U. 


Vice-Chairman the 
a 
scientific 
S. 


project “a permanent 


to defend itself in any future war. It 


will undertake the first permanent 


mobilization of scientists in U. S. his- 
tory Though not yet fully chart- 


ed in detail, the new office of military 


1 Bulletin of 
May, 1944 


Artl 


tr 


? 


3, 1944 
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science appeared likely to consist of a 
board of top U. S. The 
board would order and supervise gov- 


scientists. 


ernment-financed research projects, 
which might either be farmed out to 
university laboratories under contract 
or carried out in government labora- 
tories under the board’s direct con- 
trol. Its object would be to keep at 
least a nucleus of civilian scientists at 
work” after the war. According to 
Chairman Wilson, “In a nutshell, the 
purpose of his organization is to keep 
America not abreast, but ahead of 
the rest of the world.” 

Will High Com- 
mand” be a continuation or outgrowth 
of O.S.R.D.? Will its policies be the 
same as were those of O.S.R.D.? Will 


scientific research personnel be taken 


this “Scientific 


from some institutions and given to 
others, as it has been, or will there be 
a redistribution so that institutions of 
higher learning throughout the land 
may encourage research? Answers to 
these questions will, to a large degree, 
determine how the graduate divisions 
of science departments will fare and 
what will be done in the graduate 
research laboratories during the post- 
war period. Post-doctorate research 
will probably be encouraged. 

5. War Production Board 

While the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development was more 
directly concerned with research prob- 
lems originating in the Army and 
Navy Departments, the War Produc- 


tion Board, as its name implied, de- 
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voted itself chiefly to the practical 
aspects of method and manufacture. 
Contracts were awarded to manufac- 
turers for the production of raw ma- 
terials. New enterprises were sub- 
sidized. Individuals who proposed 
practical and promising researches re- 
ceived grants for their undertaking. 
The Office of Production and Re- 
search Development devoted its ef- 
forts also to practical experimentation, 
but more particularly to the suitable 
allocation of manufactures. The War 
Production Board 


chiefly with the awarding of contracts 


was concerned 


finished 
Armed 


and for 
by the 


Forces. Experimental units were built 


for raw materials 


products required 
in educational institutions and in war 
plants. 

What influence will W.P.B. and 
O.P.R.D. exert on the practical side 
of post-war science training? Will the 
“Scientific High Command,” formu- 
lated under the direction of Vice 
Chairman Wilson of the War Pro- 
duction Board, blend the influences of 
O.S.R.D. and W.P.B., or will one 
or the other of these predominate as 
a post-war influence on graduate and 
post-doctorate research? 

6. The National Inventors 
Council, Department 

of Commerce 

This group of scientists, which is 
trying to help solve perplexing war 
problems by giving publicity to the 
items, has stimulated voluntary in- 


terest in research. Many of the pub- 
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licized problems will remain unsolved. 
They may find their way into the list 
of research topics of graduate students 
during the post-war period. 
7. Accelerated Research 
in Industry 

Industrial research laboratories 
have been given appreciable grants to 
accelerate research which would af- 
ford a particular industry competitive 
advantage and war contracts. Not all 
of these undertakings were selfish 
Disclosures 


which have been permitted already 


commercial enterprises. 


indicate important contributions to 
pure research. 

The accelerated programs will have 
taught researchers new ways of tac- 
kling research problems. Will the 
leisurely research of the college pro- 
fessor and his graduate student suffer 
a reformation as a consequence? Will 
day-dreaming give way to scheduled 
progress, Will industry continue its 
own intensive research plans, or will 
it provide funds for the colleges and 
universities to undertake them? 

8. Science Foundations 

World War II has witnessed the 
birth of numerous science foundations. 
Millions of dollars have been poured 
into the funds, whose use was either 
liberal 


pending on the donors and the ad- 


limited, conservative, or de- 
ministrators of the funds. Some of the 
foundations established their own re- 
search centers; others made grants to 
research workers in industrial research 
laboratories; still others granted fel- 
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lowships to students in colleges and 
universities. 

Science foundations are an outle: 
for industrial wealth and, in a limited 
for individual 


number of instances, 


fortunes. Some of these foundations 
have had a profound influence on re- 
search in the colleges and universities. 
They have been areal factor in en- 
couraging graduate research depart- 
ments. They have appreciably chang- 
ed the pattern of graduate undertak- 
ings in science. They should prove 
a wholesome post-war influence in sci- 
ence training. What they accomplish 
will naturally depend on the policies 
of the various foundations and on the 
scientific personnel which directs them. 
9. Educational Councils 

The Association of American Col- 
leges and the American Council on 
Education have both been active dur- 
ing the war. There have been fre- 
quent meetings of high officials of col- 
leges and There have 
been conferences with government rep- 
for the 


universities. 


resentatives mutual purpose 


of meeting government needs and 
presenting the problems of the educa- 
tional institutions. 

These conferences may well be call- 


ed educational research conferences. 
They have already succeeded in fur- 
nishing programs for the training of 
the 


bringing to the government’s atten- 


men in Armed Forces and in 


tion the immediate and post-war needs 
of educational institutions. These im- 


portant organizations will continue to 
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meet. They will be a significant in- 


fluence in post-war planning. 


10. National Association 


of Manufacturers 


This association and its regional 


committees throughout the 


held 


manufacturers and educators have at- 


country 
have many conferences which 
tended. They are keenly aware of the 
importance of post-war educational 
service to industry. ‘They are con- 
sidering government appropriations 
for post-war use, for example, under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights and funds 
which go to veterans. They want to 
know whether these funds will be ad- 
and whether 


the government, as it now does in its 


ministered nationally, 
many three—or four—letter organiza- 
tions, will establish bureaus and sub- 
committees in the states and counties 
and They 


whether federal judgment or the more 


cities. are deliberating 
localized state experience should de- 
termine how the funds are distributed. 
They have already adopted resolu- 
tions covering the manner in which 
they think government money could 
best be used by the states and counties 
and cities in furthering post-war edu- 
cation. 

Will 
Washington ? 


the directives come from 


Will they come from 
state departments of education? Will 
the grants depend upon state legisla- 
? 


tures? Will representatives from the 
colleges and universities have a voice? 


Answers to these questions will de- 
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termine to what extent institutions 
will have enrollments for post-war 


study. 


ll. National Roster 

of Scientific Personnel 
The National Roster of Scientific 
Personnel and the Office of Personnel 
of the National Council 
should become salient factors in post- 
Colleges and 


Research 


war science training. 
universities will face a serious read- 
justment Many 
have been depleted. A few have prob- 
ably been enlarged far beyond prac- 


problem. faculties 


tical post-war proportions. 

The National Roster will furnish 
information concerning scientific per- 
sonnel. The Office of Personnel of 
the National Research Council could 
be of service in redistributing the in- 
dividuals and placing them where they 
are most needed. These two working 
together will re-establish balanced sci- 
ence faculties in American colleges 
and universities. 

12. 


Occasionally we see announcements 


Post-War Disclosures 


of important scientific discoveries 
which are being utilized in winning 
the war. These come through scientif- 
ic journals, the public press, and even 
in industrial advertisements. Many 
will come after the war, though some 
will probably remain secret in the in- 
terests of post-war peace. 


The 


will 


which are made 
of 


stimulate their 


disclosures 


win the admiration certain 


individuals and will 
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interest in a particular kind of sci- 
entific endeavor. The new 
may result in new offerings in science 
Will 


modify 


interests 


departments. electronics and 


air-mindedness our courses 


and even our curricula? We shall see. 


13. 


The American Council 
of Science Teachers 


You ladies and gentlemen and other 


groups of science teachers in all parts 


of America engaged in studies of the 
type now will 
bring a correlated picture of the prob- 


under construction, 
lems that confront us to the individual 
science teachers in our colleges and 
universities. You may make recom- 
mendations. You may simply present 
the facts of findings and leave the 
decisions to the science teachers them- 
selves. You will be an important fac- 
tor in the post-war planning. 


14. 


The final responsibility 


The Science Teachers 
will rest 
with the science teachers themselves. 
Those who are real students will con- 
sider progress the essence of teaching 
success. They will digest the prod- 
ucts of World War II. They will be 
They will 


stimulate the interest of post-war stu- 


inspired by the findings. 
dents. As the result of war experi- 
ences, many will manifest greater in- 
terest in research than they held dur- 
Their own 
the 


ing the pre-war period. 
experiences in research and in 
service will color the teaching picture. 
They will still stress the fundamentals 
which are the foundations of all good 
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teaching, but there will be an enrich- 
ed application of these fundamentals 
which has come from World War II. 
Will teaching continue as the in- 
tensive non-interrupted program of 
the war, or will we return to the more 
leisurely plan with the pre-war vaca- 
tions? Some will advocate the more 
rapid accomplishment of the intense 
program; others will favor the in- 
termittent dreaming and subsequent 
realization of the dreams which in- 
tense application excluded. Both plans 
will probably become effective. 
Under either it is desirable to main- 
tain high scholastic standards. There 
has been some talk about the possible 
lowering standards to secure enroll- 
ments which will insure financial sup- 
port. It will be better to offer less 
pretentious curricula for individuals 
who are not qualified than to lower 
the scholastic requirements as a whole. 


* * * 


In a communication to the College 
Faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh on May 23, 1944, Professor 
Richard Hope wrote, “The aim of all 
education, stated in one possible ap- 
propriate phrase, is freedom through 
intelligence ... As, teachers, we con- 
secrate ourselves to a whole-hearted 
pursuit of things of the mind, making 
the reasonable demand upon society 
to render such a life-long devotion to 
significant learning possible.” 

Education has had many 


during World War II. 


been a government interest and an in- 


stimuli 


There has 
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terest on the part of manufacturers 
which has never been equaled in the 
With 


with suitable encouragement, our high 


past. adequate support and 
schools, colleges, and universities can 
render a service to the sciences which 
will be one of the most wholesome 
influences in the post-war period. Sci- 
search for the 


ence is, after all, a 


truth. It is, therefore, an important 


ethical factor. Appropriately inter- 
preted and utilized, it will help to in- 
sure security and promote “peace on 


earth and good will towards men.” 


® 


Biologists Recommend World 
Cooperation 
A memorandum recommending 


closer cooperation. among scientists 
throughout the world, was prepared 
by a group of scientists at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 
Mass., and sent to the Department of 
State. The following excerpt from 
the letter of acknowledgement is of 
interest to all scientists: 
“The proposals embodied in the 
memorandum, which has been re- 
ferred to the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation for study, seem to me 
to be excellent starting points for 
formulating a general program of 
scientific exchanges. ‘The reestab- 
lishment of relations with the sci- 
entists of the Axis countries is, in- 
deed, a delicate matter that must 
be given careful consideration by 


both scientists and governments. In- 
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asmuch as the Department has be- 
gun only recently to study the place 
of science in the general cultural 
relations program, it welcomes the 
cooperation of your group in this 
work. In fact, the Department is 
convinced now that a proper place 
can be given to science in this pro- 
gram only if full cooperation can 
be organized between the scientists, 
esepcially through their professional 
organizations, in the various fields 
and the Department. I assure you, 
therefore, that the Department will 
welcome further opportunities to 
consider with your group the in- 
ternational interests of biologists.” 


New Laboratory at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic 


The installation of a new labora- 
tory at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn was announced by Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, F.A.I.C., head of the 
Department of Chemistry and Dean 
of the Graduate School. 

The new laboratory will be under 
the direction of Dr. Kurt G. Stern, 
who was recently awarded a grant of 
$19,000 from the Carrie S. Scheuer 
Foundation of New York for funda- 
mental research on proteins and high 
polymers. Dr. Stern selected the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute in which to use the 
grant, where he plans to work in 
close cooperation with the research 
group of Dr. Herman F. Mark, pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry, and au- 
thority on highpolymer chemistry. 
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Northern Ohio Chapter 


Formed 
NEW Chapter of the 
i AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMIsTS, to be called the 
Northern Ohio Chapter, was 


granted its request for a charter 
at the meeting of the National 
Council held on December sixth. 

The new chapter will have 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio 
under the temporary chairman- 
ship of Dr. H. F. Frank, Sher- 
win Williams Company, 101 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Nobel Prize Awards 

The 1944 Nobel prize in physics 
was awarded to Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, 
of Columbia University, for his dis- 
covery of atomic radiations which are 
lower in pitch than those previously 
reported, and for the origination of a 
magnetic resonance method for meas- 


uring them. 


Professor Georg von Hevesy of the 
Danish Institute of Theoretical Phys- 
ics, Copenhagen, now living in Swe- 
den, received the 1943 Nobel Chem- 
istry award for his work in the use 
of isotopes as indicators in studying 
chemical properties. The 1944 chem- 
will not be made until 


ical award 


next year. 
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Monsanto Develops Launching 
Propellent for Robombs 


Plans for the 
launching propellent, for American 
models of the robot bomb, by Mon- 
an- 


manufacture of a 


santo Chemical Company were 
nounced by Monsanto officials and the 
Army Air Forces Technical Service 
Command, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. Monsanto is building an $8,- 
000,000 plant at Karnack, Texas, and 
is one of the American companies co- 
operating in production of robot type 
aircraft. 


Development and testing of the 
propellent were accomplished through 
cooperation of Monsanto, the Na- 
tional Defense Research Council, and 
the Air Technical Service Command. 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, F.A.L.C., 
head of Monsanto’s Central Research 
Laboratories at Dayton, had a lead- 


ing role in directing the research. 


Snell Speaks on Substitutes 


Foster D. Snell, F.A.I.C., recently 
spoke before the Rotary Clubs of 
Brooklyn and Glen Cove, New York, 
on postwar for sub- 
stitutes. He predicted that about fifty 
per cent of the United States’ post- 
war rubber consumption would be 
met by synthetic rubber, because of 


uses wartime 


the slow return to production by the 
natural plantations. He 
that many wartime substitutes have 


also stated 


been more expensive and less satisfac- 
tory than the materials they replace. 
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The Problems of Penicillin’s 


Components 


Ralph H. Steinberg, F.A.I.C. 


f lige chemical constitution of peni- 
The 


drug itself has not been isolated and 


cillin is still undecided. 
even when it is isolated, there will be 
much difficulty in establishing its struc- 
ture because of its extreme lability. It 
decomposes rapidly under almost 
every condition except extreme cold 
or being kept cool in a vacuum. 

Some investigators claim that the 


purer the product, the higher the ni- 


trogen content ('). The following 
formulae have been suggested and 


their diversity demonstrates the dif- 
ficulties which beset the purification 


process. 


Co4H32019NoBa 
or 


Cox Hs 9OgNeoBa ig 
Ci4HigNOg 
or 
C,,H,;NO;.H,O (*) 
Co4H34O1,NSr (*) 


The first two formulae are suggested 
The third and 


for 


as the barium salts. 
fourth are suggested penicillic 
acid and the fifth as the strontium salt. 
The radiation absorption bands of 
are reported by 
2470 and 3000 


drug potency of 


the purified product 
one observer (*) 


as 


Angstrom units at a 
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480 Oxford units Per milligram, by a 
second observer (*) as 2650 Angstrom 
units at a potency of 750 Oxford units 
per milligram. This variance again 
demonstrates that much work is still 
to be done on the purification. 

Following is a list of bacteria, more 
or less well-known, and their suscep- 
tibility to penicillin therapy. 


Susceptible Unsusceptible 
Bacillus diphtheriae (*) Bacillus acne (*) 
Clostridia—most types ~ dysenterium (*) 
Meningococcus (5) enteridis (*) 
Micrococci—some_ types influenzae (*) 
Gonococcus typhosus (*) 
Pneumococci I, II, III Enterococci—most_ types 
Staphylococ most 

types Coli—most types 
Streptococci—all types 


Influenza virus (*) 
Monilia most types 


Micrococci—some 


except the enterococci 


types 


Some strains of the susceptible types 
may be more or less resistant, and 
likewise some strains of the unsuscep- 
tible types may be somewhat suscep- 
tible to penicillin therapy. 

Who will be the chemist first to 
determine the chemical constitution of 
penicillin ? 
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W. ©. Brewer, F.A.LC. of the 
Calco Chemical Division of American 


Bound Brook, 


was elected vice president of 


Cyanamid Company, 
N. J. 
the Packaging Institute, at its recent 
New York. He 
presided over the session of Drug and 


held 


annual meeting in 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


during the convention. 
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Annual Meeting 1945 


The ‘Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS will 


be held in Columbus, Ohio. The 
date for this meeting has been 
tentatively set for the middle of 


April. 
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Kendig Receives Remington 
Medal 
The Remington Honor Medal of 
the New York Branch of the Amer- 
Association was 


ican Pharmaceutical 


presented to Dr. H. Evert Kendig at 


a dinner held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 








Schwab Elected Treasurer 
of Heyden 
B. R. 


den Chemical Corporation, announces 


Armour, president of Hey- 


the election of George B. Schwab as 
treasurer and director of the Corpora 
tion. For the past seven years, Mr. 
Schwab has served as treasurer and 
director of The Aspinook Corpora- 
City, 


dyers and finishers of textiles. 


tion in Jewett Connecticut 


Skett with R. B. H. Dispersions 
Skett, F.A.L.C., 
connected with R. B. H. Dispersions, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
with the American Gum 


Brooklyn, 


Anthony is now 


Inc., He was 
formerly 
Importers’ Association, 


N. Y. 
® 


A new slide rule which contains a 
decimal point locator is announced by 
Pickett and Eckel, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. This “De- 
ci.-Point” will 
decimal points to 19 digits. 


slide rule determine 


vania, New York, on December 12th. 

Dr. Kendig is dean of the School 
of Pharmacy of Temple University 
and has long been active in the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, and 
as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Status of Pharmacists in Gov- 
to the 
Corps 


Service, contributed 


of the 


ernment 
enactment Pharmacy 


Law. 


Dowe Appointed Sales Manager 

Frank Dowe, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of vitamin products, 
it was announced by R. W. Albright, 
Manager of Distillation 
Sales offices will be es- 


tablished in New York and Chicago. 


General 


Products, Inc. 


Distillation Products, Inc., heretofore 
has used the General Mills subsidiary 


as its sales outlet in the vitamin field. 


Quill to Head Chemistry 


at Michigan State College 


Laurence L. Quill, F.A.I.C., chair- 
man of the Department of Chemistry, 
of Kentucky, take 
over the headship of the Department 
of Chemistry, at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan, on Jan- 


University will 


uary first. 
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Kingery Manager of Hercules 
Hopewell Plant 
Clark B. Kingery, assistant man- 
ager of Hercules Powder Company’s 
Parlin, N. 
named manager of the Cellulose Prod- 


J., chemical plant, has been 


ucts Department plant just establish- 
ed at Hopewell, Virginia. 


@ 


Gustav Egloff, president, A.I.C., 
spoke on “New Things for More 


People” at the 1944 annual meeting 
of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on 
December sixth. 

F.A.1.C., has 


written a fiction piece entitled “War 


Otto Eisenschiml, 
of the Rheingold” to be published in 
the January Esquire. The story deals 
with the possible results of German 
scientific experimentation, if it is al- 
lowed to continue after the end of the 


World War II. 
@ 

Moore Now Director 
of New Products for Celanese 


Leonard P. Moore, F.A.I.C., for- 
merly with the American Cyanamid 
Company, has been appointed director 
of the New Product Division of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Walsh Appointed Manager 

Leo J. Walsh has been appointed 
manager for General Mills vitamin 
product sales, according to Harry A. 
Bullis, president of the company, in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Walsh will take 
the New York Offices at 80 


Broad Street of the company’s Special 


over 


Commodities Division, assuming the 
duties formerly assigned to Mr. Frank 
Dowe, Jr., who has resigned to be- 
come sales manager of vitamin prod- 
ucts for Distillation Products, Inc., 
owned jointly by General Mills, [nc.. 


and Eastman Kodak Company. 


® 


William J. Sparks, L.A.1.C., assist- 
ant director of the Esso Laboratories, 
spoke recently on “Hydrocarbon Poly- 
mers,” before the Peoria, Illinois, 
section of the American Chemical 5So- 


ciety. 


G. Frederick Smith, F.A.I.C., pro- 
fessor of chemistry of the University 
of Illinois, spoke on “‘Problems in the 
Small Scale Re- 


agent and Process Chemicals’’ before 


Manufacturing of 


the Peoria Section of the American 


Chemical Society. 


sor of chemistry at 


F. Degering, F.A.I.C., profes- 
Purdue 
sity, “What’s 
Got that Today Hasn’t Got” before 


Univer- 
discussed Tomorrow 
a meeting of the Veedersburg Lions 
Club recently in Lafayette, Indiana. 
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“In the past the scientist has play- 
ed too small a role not only in the 
affairs of the world, but in the re- 
sponsibilities of our own governmental 
Men 
the development, utilization and con- 
the 


must and will take a larger part in 


agencies. who are trained in 


trol of great natural resources 
the formulation of laws and the shap- 
ing of policies. As a citizen the tech- 
nologist has a special responsibility, 
because he has had a special training.” 


—WatTerR J. Murpny, F.A.L.C. 
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week of December 
Egloff, F.A.1. 


C., addressed the following sections 


the 
Dr. Gustav 


During 
eleventh, 


of the American Chemical Society in 
Texas: Texas-Louisiana Gulf Section, 
Port Arthur; Southeastern Texas Sec- 
tion, Houston; Texas A. & M. Sec- 
tion, College Station; Central Texas 
Section, Austin; Dallas-Fort Worth 
Section, Fort Worth; and Panhandle 
Plains Section, Amarillo. His subject 
Chemical In- 


was “Petroleum as a 


dustry.” 


Necrology 


W. Cateshy Jones 


W. Catesby Jones, chief chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Chemistry, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, died recently. 


1881, at 


Lynchburg, Virginia, and majored in 


He was born June 9, 


chemistry at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
From 1900 to 1911, he held 


various positions as analytical chem- 


stitute. 


ist. After serving two years as chem- 
ist for the Virginia Carolina Chemica! 
Company, he was appointed chemist in 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
State of Virginia, where he remained 
until his death. 

During World War I, he was in 
the Gas Defense Service and Chemical 
Warfare Service at the American Uni- 
versity Experiment Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in June 1919 he was 
honorably discharged with the rank 
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of Major. 

He became a Fellow of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1940. 


Gustaue J. Metz 
Gustave P. Metz, F.A.I.C., retired 
assistant manager of the Bayer-Win- 
throp plant, Rensselaer, N. Y., and 
vice-president of the H. A. 


Metz Laboratories, Inc., Rensselaer, 


former 


died at his home after a long illness 
on April 7th, at the age of 69. 

A native of New York City, Dr. 
Metz received the degree of graduate 
chemist from Cooper Union, and later 
studied in Switzerland. Prior to com- 
ing to Albany, Dr. Metz was associat- 
ed with the Consolidated Color and 
Chemical Company in New York, of 
which his brother was president. He 
became a member of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs in 1924. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 
250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Buttetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 





Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 
x kk 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 


Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 
211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 








EKROTH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists - Biologists - Engineers 


Service in all matters involving the prac- 
tical application of Chemistry and cognate 
Sciences to the operations and problems of 
Industry and Commerce since 1889. Re 
searches. Analyses. Bio-assays. 


EKROTH BUILDING 
Freeman & West Streets 


EVergreen 9-5040 Brooklyn 22. N. Y 
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President, Gustav Egloff 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


DonaLp H. ANDREWS 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 
Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 
COUNCILORS 
Harry L. FIsHer 
DonaLp B. Keyes 
RayMonp E. Kirk 
FRANK O. LUNDSTROM 


Rosert J. Moore 
Foster D. SNELL 
W. D. TurNER 
Joun H. Yor 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 


Niagara 


Philadel phia 


A. LLoyp TaYLor 
Washington 
T. H. TREMEARNE 
Baltimore 
Maurice SIEGEL 
Los Angeles 
R. J. ABERNETHY 


"THE 216th meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was 
held on Wednesday, December 6, 
1944, at the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association Club Rooms, 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 
four p. m. with president Gustav 
Egloff presiding. 


The following officers and council- 
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A. W. BurweE.u 


Chicago 
GENE ARBSON 


J. M. McItvatn 


Miami Valley 
Harvey G. KITTREDGE 
Louisiana 
Haroip A. Levey 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. Hii 


ors were present: Messrs. Stuart R. 
Brinkley, Gustav Egloff, Frederick A. 
Hessel, John M. Mellvain, Donald 
B. Keyes, Raymond E. Kirk, Robert 
J. Moore, Howard S. Neiman, Don- 
ald Price, Foster Dee Snell, A. Lloyd 
Taylor and Maximilian Toch. 

Dr. Charles W. Rippie, Mr. T. S. 
McCarthy, and Miss V. F. Kimball 


were present. 
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The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved. 

The treasurer’s report was read and 
accepted. 

T M . . . | ] 

Upon motion made and seconded 
the application of members of TH} 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in Northern Ohio for a chapter of the 
INSTITUTE was approved, and the 


Council cordially welcomed this new 
addition to the present chapters of the 
Headquarters for the 
Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the temporary chairman- 
ship of Dr. H. F. Frank. 

Upon motion made and seconded 
Dr. Donald Price and Dr. Robert J. 


Moore were appointed a committee 


INSTITUTE. 


new chapter will be in 


to recommend suitable changes in the 
leaflet of INSTITUTE, 


which describes its activities. 


current the 

A letter was read from Mr. Frank 
G. Breyer in which he tendered his 
resignation from the Council for the 
duration of the war, because of the 
fact that he is frequently called out 
of the country and unable to attend 


meetings. Upon motion made end 


Mr. 


was accepted and the deep apprecia- 


seconded, Breyer’s resignation 
tion of the Councilors was expressed 
for the services which he has rendered 
while continuing in office. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
Harry B. McClure, vice president of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. F. G. Breyer as 


Councilor. 
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A telegram from Dr. E. L. Luaces 
was read in which the Miami Valley 
Chapter cordially invited the INstt- 
ruTE to hold its next Annual Meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio. After discus- 
sion and upon motion made and sec- 
onded, it was decided that the 1945 
Annual Meeting of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS will be held 
Ohio, the date 
tentatively set for the middle of April, 
1945. 

Dr. Egloff reported his visit to the 


in Columbus, with 


Los Angeles Chapter and praised this 
chapter for its interest and activity. 

Upon motion made and seconded it 
was decided that THe CHEMIST 
should be published twelve times a 
year instead of nine times as at pres- 
ent. 

Suggestions were made for material 
to be included in THE CHeEMiIsT and 
discussion took place regarding the 
type of articles which the members 
were interested in reading. 

The matter of a full-time managing 
director for the INsTITUTE was dis- 
cussed at length, and the Council will 
continue its search for a suitable per- 
son. 

Upon motion made and seconded 


the following new members were 


elected: 


Dienner, John Astor 
Member of Firm: Brown, Jackson, Boett 
cher & Dienner, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Fellows 
Andrews, Harry 
1944), Lit. Col., Ordnance Department, 
Chief of Maintenance, Tooele Ordnance 


Depot, Tooele, Utah. 


Berglund, O. William 
1944), Che 
Developments Corporation, 177 
field Davton 3, Ohio. 


Chemical 
1 Spring- 


mical Engqineer, 


Street, 


Beynon, Nathan T. 
1944), Che 
Developments Corporation, 177 

Ohio. 


mical Engineer, Chemical 
1 Spring- 


field Street, Dayton 3, 


Bremer, Clarence 
Chemist, Oakite Prod 


New York 6, 


1944), Organic 


ucts, 22 Thames Street, 


Pe Be 


Carlson, Anton J. 
of Physiol- 


1944 Emeritus Professor 


ogy, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
Willard H. 


1944), President, Dow Chemical Com 
Midland, Michigan. 


Dow, 


pany, 


Elder, Albert L. 
1944), Director of Research, Corn Prod- 


ucts Refining Company, Argo, Illinois. 


Elsenbast, Arthur 
1944), Vice 
Sales Corporation, 22 East 


New York, N. Y. 


President, Johns-Manville 
40th Street, 
Fair, William F. 

1944 


of Industrial 


Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute 


Research, 


Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 


Ferguson, James W. 
1944), 
Eli Lilly 


Indiana. 


Chemist, Development Group, 


& Company, Indianapolis 6, 


Fryer, Louis S. 
1944), Vice 
Production, Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion, 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland 

1, Ohio. 


President in Charge of 


Gardner, George 5S. 
1944 


Paint Company, 


Research Chemist, American 


Ambler, 


Pennsylvania. 


Lanwermeyer, Charles F. 
1944), Pharmaceutical Research Chem- 
ist, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Lichtenberg, Harry F. 
(1944 The Men 
tholatum Company, 1360 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo 13, New York. 


Technical Director, 


Martin, Samuel W. 
1944), 


Institute 


Supervisor Chemical Research, 
of Gas Technology, 3300 Fed- 


eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Miron, Simon 
(1944), Organic Research Chemist, Lion 
Oil Refining Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


Albert B. 


1944), Instructor, Rhode 
College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


Nelson, 


Island State 


Nelson, Casper 
(1944 
States Smelting Refining & Mining Com- 
pany, Midvale, Utah. 


Smelter Superintendent, United 


Obold, Walter L. 
1944), 


Drexel 


Sciences, 


Phila- 


Professor Biological 
Institute of Technology, 


deiphia, Pennsylvania. 
Reiche, Maximilian O. 
(1944), Chemist & Superintendent, Econ- 


omy Blue Print Products Company, 1718 
North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Riez, Charles H. 


(1944), Research 
Gas Technology, 3300 Federal Street S., 


Chemist, Institute of 


Chicago 16, Illinois. 

Robinson, Paul 
(1944), Research, E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 3500 
Grays Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Supervisor of 


Schultz, Joseph 


(1944), Chief Chemist, Lady Esther, 
Lted., 7171 West 65th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Trevithick, Gladys I. 
1944), 


Francisco, California. 


Director, Lux Colle ge, San 


Venema, Maynard P. 


1944), Manager Patent Department, 
Universal Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


VUembers 


Brna, Paul W. 
M.1944), 


macal Company, 5547 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chief Chemist, Chicago Phar- 


Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Clendenin, William H. 
M.1944), Chemical Engineer, The Wil- 
son Laberatories, 4221 S. Western Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Giuliani, Chester J. 
M.1944), 
Department, 


Patent 


Products 


Issistant Manager 
Universal Oil 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Goepfert, Werner F. 
M.1944), Research Chemist, Interchem- 
ical Corporation, 432 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Harris, Ellery G. 
(M.1944), Chemist, Superintendent Liq- 
uid Plastics Division, Ferro Enamel Cor- 


poration, Cleveiand, Ohio 


Holland, William F. 
(M.1944), Chemist, Standard 
Works, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Varnish 


Joffre, Stephen P. 
M.1944 


Products 


a 


The 


Island 


Drug 
City, 


Chief Chemist, 


Company, Long 


Pitha, John J. 
M.1944), Research Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lssoctate, 


Pompa, James P. 
(M.1944), Chief 
Pharmacal Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chemist, Standard 


Sittenfield, Marcus 
(M.1944 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Company, 
1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Process Chemical Engineer, 


Waters, Robert B. 
(M.1944), Technical 
Bakelite Corporation, 1501 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Representative, 
Euclid Ave 


1 ssociate 


O’Brien, Marian M. 


A.1944), Patent 
Oil Products Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tbstractor, Universal 
There being no further business, ad- 


journment was taken. 
(@®) 
é 


Science features “The History of 


Science in Postwar Education” by 
Professor Henry E. 


Hopkins University, in its November 


Sigerist of Je »hns 


10th issue. 
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Baltimore 


Chairman, Albin H. Warth Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 
Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
Alternate, Julius F. Mueller 
News Reporter to THE CHEMIST, Ralph Lamenzo 


Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton |. Jones Vice-chairman, Robert J. Gnaedinger 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Riverside, Illinois 


Council Representative, Gene Abson 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Albert Salathe Vice Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 
Secretary, Major J. B. Ficklen 
L. A. C. Health Department 
808 N. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Treasurer, E. B. Henderson 
Council Representative, R. J. Abernethy 
News Reporter to THe CHemist, J. B. Ficklen 


Louisiana 


Chairman, D. F. J. Lynch Vice-chairman, C. S. Williamson, Jr. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. David Reid 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 


Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
News Reporter to TH& CuHemist, Helen M. Robinson 
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Miami Valley 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces 


Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Developments Corporation 


314 W. ist Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 


New York 


Chairman, M. L. Hamlin 


Vice-chairman, Charles N. Frey 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 
E. F. Drew & Company 
416 Division Street, Boonton, New Jersey 
Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 
News Reporter to THe CuHemist, Arthur DeCastro 


i iw New York Chapter met 
December first at 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers were 
Colonel L. T. 


chief, Technical Division for Manu- 


Sutherland, assistant 


facturing and Procurement, Chemical 
Warfare Service, U. 


wood Arsenal, Maryland; and Dr. C. 


S. Army, Edge- 


L. Mantell, consulting chemical en- 
gineer, New York. 

Colonel Sutherland reviewed briefly 
the history and development of vari- 
ous plastics and asked his audience to 
consider the factors which would af- 
fect the future of this promising in- 
dustry, which is now contributing so 
much to the equipment of the armed 
sery ices. 

Dr. Mantell spoke on “The Non- 
ferrous Metals During the War and 
the Postwar Period,” and he traced 


the rapid rise in the production of 
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such metals as aluminum, magnesium, 
sodium, beryllium, and tin, after the 
onset of the war. It was pointed out 
that the plastics and the metals are 
not in competition for most uses, but 
that each has characteristics which 
make it more suitable for the partic- 


ular application. 


Due credit for our rapid develop- 
ment of the metals should be given to 
the research and production facilities 
of the larger concerns which put their 
research and knowledge at the disposal 
of the nation during the war emer- 


gency. 


The metallurgists are making met- 
als behave like plastics when they use 
powdered metals for the production 


Pow der 


metallurgy has grown rapidly in stat- 


of pressure molded parts. 


ure from 1930, to be present time. 


CHAPTERS 


Niagara 


Chairman, M. R. Bhagwat 


Vice-chairman, Frederick L. Koethen 


Secretary-treasurer, Frederick L. Sievenpiper 
National Aniline Division 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 
Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 
Alternate, Alvin F. Shepard 
Reporter to THr Cuemist, John E. Seubert 


Blige E Niagara Chapter met Novem- 

ber tenth at Tuyn’s Restaurant, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ing was presided over by M. R. Bhag- 


A short business meet- 


wat, chairman. 
Dr. E. Kirk of 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, spoke 


Raymond the 
on “Professionalism Is the Answer for 
the Chemist.” He that 
there is one important difference be- 


mentioned 


tween technical and scientific person- 


nel, and the present professional 


group. Most chemists, physicists and 
engineers are on a plant payroll, while 
the physicians, dentists and lawyers 
are generally individually employed. 

In connection with the efforts of 
chemists to consider themselves as pro- 
fessional men, Dr. Kirk brought up a 
very interesting point when he tried to 
define a chemist. The only definition 
he could find that would hold water 
is that a chemist is a man who claims 
to be a chemist and makes a living 
at it. 

There has been an increase in in- 


terest, in industrial areas for forming 
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organizations with powers of collec- 
tive bargaining as authorized under 
the Act. One 
point that can not be overlooked is the 


Wagner important 
danger of a union becoming dominat- 
ed by a professional union delegate. 


Management has learned to go 
along with trade unions but as yet has 
not learned to go along with technical 
personnel. It would be to manage- 
ment’s advantage to go along with 
professionalism. Organizations such as 
THE AMERICAN 


CHEMISTS 


INSTITUTE OF 


can serve as_ catalytic 
masses among chemists to stimulate 


professional feeling. 


There are several ways whereby we 
can help to promote professionalism. 
By the organization of groups to pro- 
By the educa- 
tion of management to the desirability 


mote professionalism. 


of professional standing for properly 
qualified chemists, with adequate fi- 
nancial return to stimulate creative 
ability. By 


chemists in professionalism. 


the education of young 
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Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 
Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 


23 Bala Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 


Washington 


President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, L. R. Heiss 


Treasurer, T. H. Tremearne 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 
207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 
News Reporter to THE CHeEmist, S. W. Griffin 


Council Representative, T. H. Tremearne 


Western Pennsylvania 


President, Henry G. Goodman, Jr. 


Vice-president, Henry F. Smyth, Jr. 


Secretary-treasurer, Jacqueline S. Front 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, William H. Hill 


CF. November 17th, the Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
held its annual meeting. The dinner- 
24 


Crossley, and 


business meeting was attended by 
members, Dr. M. L. 
Dr. Paul Gross of the local medical 
association. 

Elections were held and the officers 
elected in May Dr. 
Henry G. Goodman, Jr., Chairman; 
Dr. Henry F. Smyth, Jr., Vice Chair- 
man; Miss Jacqueline S. Front, Sec- 


were reelected: 
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retary-T reasurer; and Dr. William 
H. Hill, Council Representative. 
Local doctors, nurses, pharmacists, 
and university staffs were invited to 
attend the open meeting following the 
dinner. One hundred and seventy per- 
sons were in attendance at the Mellon 
Institute Auditorium to hear Dr. M. 
L. the “Sulfa 
Drugs.”’ Dr. Paul Gross spoke briefly 


Crossley speak on 
on the subject from the viewpoint of 
the Pathologist; Dr. John W. Shirer 


from the viewpoint of the Surgeon. 


For Your Library 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEM- 
istRY. By Monroe M. Offner, Ch. 
E. New Home Library publica- 
tion No. 87. 408 pp. 514” x 8”. 
$0.69. 

This reprint of a textbook suitable 
for those unfamiliar with chemistry 
facts 


about chemistry and its applications 


contains many fundamental 
to modern living. 

Its style is clear and interesting 
with emphasis on summaries of each 
field so that the adult or 
with 


chemical 
student unfamiliar chemistry 
will obtain a general picture of the 
place of chemistry in his daily life. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fritz Eph- 
raim. Edited and revised by P. C. 
L. Thorne and E. R. Roberts. 4th 
Edition, 1944. Pub- 
lishing Company. 921 pp. 614” x 
914”. $8.75. 


This is the first American photo- 


Nordeman 


reprint edition of the Fourth revised 
English edition (1943) of Ephraim’s 
“Inorganic Chemistry.” 

Recent work on isotopes and radio- 
activity has been included, together 
with descriptions of compounds and 
reactions published since the preceding 
edition of this work in 1939. 

The contents are grouped into five 


divisions: I. Elements; II. Halogen 
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Compounds; III. Oxides of Hydro- 
gen and the Metals; 1V. The Com- 
pounds of Sulphur, Selenium and Tel- 
lurium, and V. The Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Arsenic Group. 

An appendix contains instruction 
on literature searching in inorganic 
chemistry; the periodic classification, 
and crystal structure diagrams. 

This volume is designed to be a 
satisfactory reference work in its field. 
ANCIENT AND Meptevat Dyes. By 

William F. Chemical 

Publishing Company, Inc. 

5 x 734”. $2.25. 

The use of vegetable dyes dates 
back to earliest antiquity, when color 


Leggett. 
95 pp. 


was used to protect the wearer from 
evil spirits. 

In ancient times more than one 
thousand plant sources of dyes were 
used, but the advent of trading in 
dyestuffs reduced this number to only 
a few of the most profitable, among 
which were madder, indigo, woad, 
saffron, safflower, weld, Brazilwood, 
logwood, barwood, camwood, the 
fustics, orseille, cudbear, annatto, tur- 
meric, cutch, gambir, quercitron, and 
the animal dyes, tyrian purple, ker- 
mes, cochineal, and lac, with a few 
mineral colors. 

The history of each of the dyes list- 
ed above is covered in this book in a 
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popular and readable style with anec- 
dotal material illustrating its impor- 
tance to different periods of European 
and Middle Eastern history. 
Quotations from the older writers 
are freely interspersed to show the rec- 
ognition of the use of various dye- 


stuffs. For example, Caesar stated 
that “All Britons stain themselves 
with woad which grows wild and 


produces a blue color which gives 
them a terrible appearance in battle.” 

The book, though not technical, 
will provide fascinating background 
material on the history of natural dye- 
stuffs. 


OrGANIC SYNTHESES. Vol. 24. Na- 
than L. Drake, editor-in-chief. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. (1944). 
119 pp. 6” x 9”. $2.00. 

This 


methods for the preparation of organic 


publication of satisfactory 
chemicals is issued by an editorial 
board consisting of Nathan L. Drake, 
editor-in-chief; Homer Adkins, C. F. 
H. Allen, W. E. Bachmann, C. S. 
Hamilton, R. L. Shriver, Lee Irvin 
Smith, and H. R. Snyder, with many 
well-known contributors, and is an 
eminently satisfactory addition to the 


annual volumes of this series. 


Oil and Soap for October carries 
an article on the “Economic Position 
of Oils and Fats in the War & Post- 
war Periods,” by Robert M. Walsh, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. 
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Latin American Fellowship 

Dr. Rafael Aureliano Labriola, 
chief of the laboratory of organic 
chemistry, faculty of science, Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires, Argentina, has 
been awarded a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship for studies of the techniques of 
hydrogenation at normal and high 
Dr. Labriola will work at 
of Minnesota and 


pressures. 
the 


Wisconsin. 


universities 


Inquiry 

“We want a list of materials and 
where to obtain them that they may be 
used in making screens or baskets that 
will not corrode or disintegrate when 
dipped into water saturated with clo- 
rine gas. Include other 
along with metals. Either woven ma- 


materials 


terial or perforated sheets can be us- 
ed. Possibly perforated plastic sheets 
may be obtainable. We require these 
to build a basket or tumbler three feet 
in diameter and five to six feet long. 

“We use chlorine gas to chlorinate 
rubber articles. If you have informa- 
tion in addition to above as to meth- 


ods used, please advise.” 


Please send suggestions to Box 
1011, THe CHemist. 
The Cellulose Products Depart- 


ment of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has issued a 
four-page folder in color to illustrate 
the properties of the cellulose plastics 
family. 
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Prize Contest on Utilization 
of Cured Synthetic 
Serap Rubber 
TT°HE Chicago 


a cash prize contest 


Rubber Group is 

sponsoring 
for the best papers on the utilization 
of cured synthetic scrap rubber. This 
problem is of vital interest to the rub- 
ber industry and it is hoped that this 
contest will stimulate interest in this 
subject and result in many worthwile 
suggestions. 

The papers should be based on in- 
formation which has not previously 
been presented before any technical 
published in trade 
magazine. The Utilization of Cured 


Synthetic Rubber is a subject of broad 


meeting or any 


scope and authors may submit papers 
on any phase of the problem. Some 
of the headings under which the sub- 
ject may be handled are: 1. Separation 
and Segregation of Synthetic Scrap 
Rubber. 2. Methods of identification 
of Synthetic Scrap Rubber. 3. Re- 
claiming of Synthetic Scrap Rubber. 
4. Compounding studies which will 
result in greater use of reclaimed Syn- 
thetic Scrap Rubber. 3. Compounding 
studies which will result in greater 
use of Ground Synthetic Scrap Rub- 
ber. 

Anyone in the United States or 
Canada may submit a paper. Officers 
and directors of the Chicago Rubber 
Group for 1943-1945 may not com- 
pete. The contest will close on mid- 
night of August 1, 1945. First prize 
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will be $500, Second prize $300 and 
Third prize $200. Awards will be 
made at the time of the fall meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago, 1945. 

Each author shall submit 
copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Flo- 
reen, Vice President, City National 
Bank and Trust Co., 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 90, Ill., who will assign 
a number to each paper and forward 
one coded copy to each judge. The 
papers shall contain no information 


three 


that may identify the author. 

Three judges will pass on the merits 
of each paper. One judge will be 
selected by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, another by the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association and the third 
by the Rubber Division of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

The judges will report their find- 
ings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chair- 
man Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 


W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill. 


® 


The latest publication of the War 
Manpower Commission is entitled, 
“Training and Reference Manual for 
Job Analysis,” which is designed to 
aid employers in the solution of post- 
war recruitment and placement prob- 
lems. and 
other publications may be obtained 
from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Division of Occupational Analy- 


sis, Washington 25, D. C. 


Information about this 


















































RECENT REINHOLD BOOKS 


FATS and OILS 


° ° ° 
An Outline of Their Chemistry and Technology 
By H. G. KIRSCHENBAUER 
Research Chemist, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

There is great need for a condensed treatment of the fundamentals of the 
chemistry and technology of vegetable fats and oils. No attempt has as yet 
been made to present this highly important and useful information in such 
a way as to meet the requirements of those practically engaged in the in- 
dustries which utilize these materials directly or indirectly. The present 
outline is an attempt to fill this need. 

It covers the nature, methods of processing, chemical structure and diverse 
uses of both animal and vegetable oils and fats. The text is amplified with 
tabular data, diagrams and illustrations. 

154 Pages Illustrated $2.75 
7 


PROTEINS, AMINO ACIDS AND PEPTIDES 


As lons and Dipolar lons 
By EDWIN J. COHN and JOHN T. EDSALL 
Harvard Medical School 
This masterly treatise on the physical chemistry of proteins, amino acids, 
and peptides will long stand as a scholarly monument of immense value and 
interest to chemists, biologists, immunologists, physicians, and investigators in 
related fields. Carefully prepared, this volume covers its subject exhaustively 
and is indispensable as a reference work or a compendium of information in 
this important and rapidly expandingg field of science. 
1.0.8. Monograph No. 90 
700 Pages Illustrated $13.50 
e 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY 


An Elementary Treatise on Equipment for Process Industries 
By EMIL RAYMOND RIEGEL 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry, University of Buffalo 
Author of “Industrial Chemistry” 
PRACTICAL—COMPREHENSIVE—AU THENTIC—this book is the 
result of hundreds of inquiries from educational institutions and from all 
branches of industry. From screens to heat exchangers, from bucket elevators 
to potentiometers, each of the major types of equipment used in the chemical 
and process industries is described in detail. Specifications and latest available 
prices are included wherever possible. Classification of equipment by function 
gives the discussion a natural and logical organization which will appeal both 
to students and to those who are interested primarily in obtaining the machine 
best suited for their particular requirements. 
579 Pages 438 Illustrations $5.00 


Send for Free 1945 Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” (200 titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Alexander F.A.I1.C., 
head of the Department of Chemistry, 
University of Pittsburgh, lectured be- 


Silverman, 


fore section meetings of the American 
Chemical Society, held at St. Louis, 
Missouri, November sixth; Kansas 
City, Missouri, November eight ; Wi- 
chita, Kansas, November ninth, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, November eleventh. 
Dr. Silverman’s 
After the War.” 


topic was “Glass 


From Italy 


Dr. Gustav Egloft:— 

It was a delight to receive your 
letter even though it had to 
travel nearly 7000 miles to find me 


in Italy. 


While I have met quite a number 
of men here who have been trained 
in chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, practically none of them are per- 
forming duties requiring such knowl- 
edge and oddly enough, I have met 
quite a number who are in Chemical 
Warfare Service and yet had no or 
very little training in chemistry. 

Opportunity has been afforded to 
visit a number of universities and it 
has been indeed heart-breaking to see 
chemical laboratories literally torn to 
pieces, if not the buildings demolished 
then the interior; libraries destroyed, 
valuable equipment wrecked and the 
worst of vandalism displayed. It is 
to be hoped those who make the peace 
do such an excellent job that such a 
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thing can never again happen to our 
so-called civilized world. 

Our THE 


CueEmist has been received regularly 


Institute’s publication 
and is being passed on to some of the 
foreign chemists I have met. 

With 


sonnally and to the INsTITUTE gen- 


best of wishes to you per- 
erally, | am 
Sincerely, 
Harry L. Core, F.A.I.C. 
Lt. Col. Air Corp. 
(On leave from Department 
of Chemistry, State College 
of Washington) 


® 


About industrial organic 
chemists in southwest Virginia attend- 
ed the U. S. Office of Education spon- 
sored E. S. M. W. T. “Or- 
ganic Chemistry Refresher” with Dr. 
Ashley Robey, F.A.I.C., as lecturer, 


during the last school year. This year 


twenty 


course 


the group has persuaded the sponsors 
and instructor to offer a course in or- 
ganic analysis. The class meets each 
Friday evening at the Lucas Chem- 
istry Laboratories, Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 


Egloff Awarded Honorary Degree 
Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., 
awarded the Doctor of Science de- 


was 


gree, honoris causa, by the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence, at its recent Commencement Ex- 


ercises. 
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Ceylon Association of Science 
The Ceylon Association of Science 
was formed July 29th, at the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon. The objectives of the 
new association are the advancement 
of pure and applied science in the Is- 
land, the holding of an annual session 
and the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge. Dr. N. Wadia, 


president of the Indian Science Con- 


former 


gress, was elected general president, 
V. Gabriel, senior surgeon, General 
Hospital, Colombo, was chosen presi- 


dent-elect. 


® 


The members of the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety have prepared a booklet on “The 
Chemist and the Chemical Engineer 


in Industry.” 


“One of the roots of the tree of 
peace is science. From root to crown 
there is a continuous flow of discovery, 
for modern civilization insistently de- 
mands new and improved forms of 
satisfaction and security. The creative 
powers of science can quickly make up 
We need 


new industries more than ever, more 


some of the losses of war. 


idle land put to use in new ways and 
old, more soil conservation, a scientif- 
ically determined balance between con- 
flicting forms of land-use and water- 
use, better bodies and far better 
minds.” 


—Dr. IsAtAH BowMAN. 
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Dear Dr. Egloft:— 

I wish to recommend ten members 
of my staff for membership in THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

Among them are individuals with 
varying qualifications and therefore, 
their eligibility for the different type 
of membership varies accordingly. 

I shall appreciate your sending me 
the necessary application blanks. I 
believe that everyone of these can- 
didates is worthy of being included in 
the roster of the INsTITUTE. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ersa Orent-KEILes, 
Nutrition Chemist, 
Division of Foods and Nutrition, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Chemist Available 

Analytical and research chemist, 
F.A.L.C., M.S., Michigan, ’32, de- 
sires position as supervisor or on spe- 
cial development work. Can obtain 
release. Experienced in rubber, steel, 
non-ferrous, paper and 
chemicals. Please reply to Box 120, 
THe CHEMIST. 


explosives, 











W. S. PURDY COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1865 
Research and Analytical Chemists 
Chemical Testing 
and 
Research Projects 
128 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-3772 
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Meeting Dates 


Jan. 30. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. M. L. Crossley. Re- 
search Director, American Cyana- 
mid Company, “Professional Status 
and Licensure.” 


Feb. 27. Pennsylvania Chapter. ‘THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gustav Egloff. Presi- 
dent, A.I.C., ““The Chemists’ Role 
in a World at War.” 


Mar. 15. Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 
ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS. 


Mar. 23. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
Dr. Elmore H. Northey, Pharma- 
ceutical Division, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid 

Company, “The Therapeutic Im- 

lications of the Sulfa Drugs”; Dr. 

Walter Modell, Cornell Univer- 

sity Medical College, “Recent De- 


velopments in Antibiotics.’”” 


Mar. 27. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Foster D. Snell, Pres- 
ident, Foster D. Snell, Inc. “The 


Factors in Detergency.” 
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Apr. 18. Joint Meeting. Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter. THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, and Phi- 
ladelphia Section, The American 
Chemical Society, Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. Speaker: Dr. H. G. 
Byers, F.A.1.C., “Soil Genesis and 
Some Soil Properties.” 


Apr. 19. Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 
ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS. 


Apr. 27. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Student Medal Presentation, 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker: Pro- 
fessor Alexander O. Gettler, Tox- 
icologist of the City of New York, 
“Contributions Chemistry has 
Made in the Detection of Crime.” 


May 17. Dinner and Business Meet- 
ing. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Northway Apartments, Bal- 
timore, 6:30 p. m. 


May 21-23. Sixth Annual Conference 
of the Institute of Food Technol- 
Hotel Rochester, 


ogists. Seneca, 


i Be 

May 25. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Annual Business Meeting, 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker: Dr. 
Wanda K. Farr, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, “Utilization of 
Plant Cell Membranes.” 
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LABORATORY ENZYMES 


MYLASE ‘“**Pp* 
for vitamin assays 





INVERTASE SCALES 
for sugar analysis | 
| 


Other Special Enzymes 
for Analytical and 
Research Use. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES 
| 180 Madison Avenue 
| New York 16, N. Y. 
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GAS HEAT 


Gravity Convection 


STERILIZER 
or OVEN 


Maximum Temp. 400°F. 












* 


WRU A NEW injection prin 
‘| ciple, clean air is forced 
through the sterilizing chamber, 
producing a uniform tempera 





ture ideal for drying operations, 


well as for sterilizing of instru THERMOSTATIC 
ments, utensils, glassware and GAS CONTROL VALVE 
other materials. Optional equipment, 
Burner is below the floor, in a $35.00 extra, installed 
| eating compartment sc parated at factory. Enables 


from the working chamber. Eas automatic control by 


ilv lighted through front port governing gas flow. 


th sliding shutter. Gas fumes Calibrated reference 
cannot contaminate the load, dial. Easyto set, simple 
being confined to the heating and trouble-free. 





compartment, and exhausting 








through a 4” dia. flue. 


Large door facilitates loading and unloading. BD aWacessadanences 
Latticed shelves are adjustable for height in Shelves included 
steps of 114”, supported on three sets of racks, Inside width 
permitting them to be pulled half-way out. " depth 
Cabinet is triple-walled, welded rust-resisting - p 
steel, with 1” glass wool insulation between ‘ botght 
outer walls of cabinet sides, top and door, to Outside width 
promote efficiency. Heavy brass door hardware, 55 depth 
positive locking latch and cool composition e height 


indle. Kem-Resist finish ,attractive,easy to clean. PT tdekecateenssnenen $80.00. . .$130.00 


PRECISION Gy) eae soars cen 


1790-54 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. U. S. A 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 


to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 
The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 
For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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TECH. & REAGENT 
SP. GR 159-160 


The right key to your research, process development, 
or production problem may be Baker & Adamson’s 
Red Fuming Nitric Acid. 


Have You This New Book? 


Among the 1,000 B&A Laboratory | of nitrogen dioxide are dissolved. The product is a 
Reagents and Fine Chemicals at 
your command are many idea-pro- 
voking chemicals such as Red | 
Fuming Nitric Acid. They are all 
listed in Baker & Adamson’snew | where other acids are not suitable ...as a stripping 
catalog. Laboratories, 

manufacturers, colleges agent for electroplating ...and other applications. 
and others will find this 

188-page book an in- | . 

a guide. Write Investigate the potentialities of this special B&A 
for your copy today on 
organization letterhead. 


ie cbligation. prove the “key” chemical for you as it has for many 


Here is a strong nitric acid in which large quantities 


powerful oxidizing agent; its properties suggest many 


useS...aS a nitrating agent for special nitrations 


mineral acid for your needs now. Perhaps it will 





scl desi alec other users! 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 


y 


STancaro 
or 
PuRnrty 
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